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Cable- tool Derrick— North of Drumright— color photo by Bill Burchardt 



; seemed to be a working giant digging 

for oil; the rich, sought-after oil that 
brought power and helped transform a 
‘ rough frontier. 

I The rig had one goal, to challenge 

the earth for a share of its wealth. 
When it ^‘struck oil” there was a wild, 
I gurgling, spewing, rushing sound and 

oil often flawed untamed over the top 
of the derrick, a gusher rampaging 
skyward like a geyser and cascading 
I back like an exploding skyrocket. Men 

might throw their hats into the geyser 
™ and cavort insanely in its shower hack 

I to earth, scrubbing and soaking them- 

P selves in ** black gold.” 

g Boom days were the heyday of the 

cable tool rig. To drill with cable tools 
took the ingenuity of the craftiest, and 
the strength of the toughest. Excite- 
ment ruled. The oil rush thrived on 
crowds, card sharks, wind-flapping 
tents, dirt, bad whiskey, mud, painted 
women, greasy eating joints, fast and 
ofttimes *'shady” deals, clapboard 
shacks and rooming houses, and a 
craving for leases. The persistent 
abandoned a “duster,” hurried to 
move the rig, and “put down another 
hole." The burning desire to get rich 
quick, here and now, was as conta- 
gious as a fever. 

The rigs ran day and night, lit by 
lanterns, then later with incandescent 
bulbs swinging precariously from 
crown block to derrick floor, catty- 
cornered to the engine house, and 
beyond to the boiler. After dark the 
whole booming field lighted up tim- 
ber and prairie, like a brilliant car- 
nival. 

. . . Eileene Coffield 
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In the old cable-tool days, particu- 
larly from the 1870s through the 
1920s, a drillmg crew was the driller 
and his tool dresser. The latter 
“dressed” the tools used in drillmg, 
sharpening bltonted bits with forge and 
sledge^ and took cate of many other 
chores around the rig. 

Early derricks frequently consisted 
of four trunks of hardwood trees, 
hewed square. By the 1890s the rig 
known as the “standard cable -tool 
rig” had been developed. This con- 
sisted of a wooden derrick, crown 
block, steam power, wooden band 
wheel, bull wheel, calf wheel, sand 
reel, walking beam, draw works, and 
crankshaft. 

Cable-tool rigs drilled as many as 
85 percent of all U.S. wells as late 
as 1920. About three percent of the 
wells drilled in Oklahoma today are 
drilled with cable-tools. You will find 
cable-tools operating in the shallow 
areas in northeastern, eastern, and 
southwestern Oklahoma. 

The cable-tool system is essentially 
a method of pounding out a hole by 
repeated blows with a bit attached to 
a "drilling string,” a heavy length of 
stoel “jars" suspended from a cable. 
The “jars" provide the weight to force 
the bit into the ground, and the hole 
is kept empty except for a little water 
at the bottom. After drilling a few 
feet, the bit is pulled out and the 
cuttings removed with a “bailer” — 
an open tube, similar to a well bucket, 
with a valve at the bottom. Steel 
pipes known as casing, of progressive- 
ly smaller diameter, are run from time 
to time to prevent the hole from cav- 


ing, and to keep back any water flow. 

Oldtime cable-tool drilling was 
cheap, simple, and effective for shal- 
low weUs, but progress was slow, and 
no means was provided for stemming 
the flow of oil and gas where encoun- 
tered under pressure. In such cases 
the wells '*blew out” and spewed 
quantities of oil and gas over the 
countryside. The “gushers” of those 
early days were spectacular, but 
wasted oO and gas and were a serious 
fire hazard. 

Cable-tool rigs eventually replaced 
the wooden derricks with steel der- 
ricks. Originally the drilling cable was 
hemp rope wound on the bull wheel. 
As wells became deeper, hemp rope 
necessary for the loads became so 
large in diameter that it had to be 
replaced by wire rope. 

The crown block at the top of the 
rig contains the sheaves for handling 
the drillmg line, sand line, and casing 
line. The engine house nearby con- 
tains the drilling engine. On the der- 
rick floor is the “Samson post” and 
the “walking beam” which is con- 
nected to the “pitman" and the 
“crank'\ 

A modem cable-tool rig has almost 
the same kind of equipment as the 
old “standard rig,” but everything 
has been condensed into a tight pack- 
age of motors, cable spools, pulleys, 
and frames that can travel from loca- 
tion to location on one or two big 
trucks or trailers, and the slender 
steel mast of the portable outfit can 
be broken down into pieces, or folded 
like a jackknife. 
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Although rotary drilling for oil was 
successful as early as 1895, the fabu- 
lous Spindletop discovery in 1901 
gave the big boost to rotary tools. 
This discovery utilized the best ele- 
ments of rotaiy drillmg; boilers, en- 
gine, draw works, rotary table, pumps, 
swiveL drill pipe, traveling block, 
crown block, and bits. 

Among the first major oilfields to 
make extensive use of rotary tools was 
Seirdnole, one of the world's largest 
fields. At Seminole, in 1926, cable- 
tools and rotaiy drilling met, some- 
times in conflict. Cable-tool crews 
called rotar>" crews ''swivel-necks.” 
Rotary drillers responded by calling 
cable-tool drillers "jarheads,’* These 
epithets resulted in more than one 
street fight. 

The giant Oklahoma City field, dis- 
covered in 1928, perhaps provided ro- 
tary drilling's gi^eatest test, for here 
the wells went to untried depths and 
encountered previously unknown pres- 
suites. Abrasive sands powered by 
these pressures cut through bits, cas- 
ing, and control valves, causing such 
spectacular "blowouts” as Wild Mary 
Sudik whicli ran wild for nearly two 
weeks, gushing inflammable oil and 
explosive gas over the surrounding 
area. All other wells had to be shut 
down and the area put under police 
protection. New techniques, the de- 
velopment of blow-out prevented, 
better steels, stronger control valves:, 
resulted from experience in the Okla- 
homa City field. 

Rotary drillmg differs radically 
from the cable-tool method. In the 
rotary method, the drOl bit, instead 


of moving up and down, is attached 
to the bottom of a string of steel 
pipes, and drilling is accomplished by 
a rotary table which turns the up- 
permost pipe or "kelly,” Drilling fluid 
or "mud” is continuously circulated 
down through the hollow drilling 
string, through the bit and back up to 
the surface through the annular space 
between the drilling string and bore- 
hole w^all 

The drilling fluid nushea the cut- 
tings out of the hole, making removal 
of tools to clean the hole unnecessary, 
and by the weight of its column, holds 
in check fluids under pressure m 
formations penetrated by the bit 
Drilling mud, of proper consistency, 
and properly used, is Ihe best assur- 
ance against the risk of *l)Iowouls.” 
By far the greater percentage of all 
"wild wells" liave occurred while, dur- 
ing a "trip,” the drilling string was 
hemg pulled and the "mud” got too 
light in the hole. 

At Corsicana, where the rotary first 
looked for oil, the rotary table had a 
1 hp. drive, the kind provided by a 
real, live 4-legged horse. Today's mo- 
tors and engines for independent 
rotary dri^^es are often rated at more 
than 1,000 hp, for each engine. Some 
rigs use from 3 to 5 engines. 

When the first rotary drillers 
looked for a bit, they simply used the 
cable-tool bit. These wedge-shaped 
spudding bits became the drag bits 
tiiat were commonly used in soft form- 
ations as late as 1940. Rotary bits are 
of many kinds, A “fish-tail” bit. Is 
used almost exclusively for shale and 
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other soft formations; m harder for- 
mations, a rock bit utilizes revolving 
discs or cones set in the bottom of the 
bit. Diamond bits are used in very 
hard rock formations. 

A 1930 vintage rotary rig had from 
two to five steam boilers to furnish 
its power. Boilers blew up during the 
Oklahoma City drillmg boom, usually 
from the over-enthusiasm of a tool- 
pusher (drilling foreman) who de- 
manded more steam pressure than the 
boiler could safely produce, while 
trying to “make hole’' too fast. The 
heavy duty slush pumps used to pump 
mud to the drill pipe were then lo- 
I cated adjacent to the rig. The hoist, 
^ or draw works, was primitive com- 
pared to present day equipment. 

Larger holes were drilled during 
J the '30s than at the present time. 

Most of the Oklahoma City field wells 
^ were cased with 6%-inch casing. Some 
of the larger wells were cased with 
f 9%-inch casing to obtain greater 
*1 production on potential tests for al- 
X low^ables. Many present day wells are 
cased with 2%-inch tubing. 

The derricks on the Capitol grounds 
^ at Oklahoma City were erected in the 
1930s. Although many of them have 
' been removed, enough remain to sliow 
4 the State Capitol surroiinded by der- 
ricks. The State Historical Society’s 
^ outdoor oil museum contains a 1930 
vintage derrick with most of the drill- 
; « ing equipment used to operate the rig. 
^ * 
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Rotary drilling has changed con- 
siderably since 1930 when steam pow» 
er was so prevalent, Diesel, gas, and 
electric power are utilized today. 
Modern meidiods place the entire 
derrick and attendant machinery on 
Fin elevated platform 6 to 30 feet 
high. Thus the crew has easy access 
to equipment under the rig. 

This substructure, as it is eaUed, 
consists of heavy steel girders and 
braces. As soon as the first string of 
casing, the surface pipe, is set, the 
crew will weld blowout preventers to 
it just above ground level. There are 
many types of blowout preventers, 
some capable of instantly crushing 
the casing, thus shutting off the possi- 
bility of the well gushing wild through 
open pipe through the derrick floor. 

On the newer rotary rigs the rotary 
table is rotated by a separate driving 
mechanism from the main engine, not 
from a chain drive from the hoist or 
draw works. The draw works — a 
heavy case full of gears — includes the 
brakes, and the drum for the drilling 
line. 

Modem rotary rigs utilize the serv- 
ices of a mud engineer who prescribes 
the various chemicals and types of 
material to drill the well efficiently. 
Oil, oil base muds, oiLin-water emul- 
sion muds, are used when conditions 
warrant. Drilling with compressed air 
is utilized in areas beset with loss of 
circulation problems, where mud is 
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lost in poroiJs formations. 

Modern drilling utilizes a variety 
of logging devices, A drilling time 
Jogger measures^ and records continu- 
ously on a chart, the pressure on the 
bit at the bottom of the hole. It also 
records drilling speed, in distance 
drilled per unit of time. It is umver- 
sally accepted practice to supplement 
the drilling and sample logs with 
electric logs. More than 30 different 
tools can be lowered into the well to 
give different interpretations of the 
porosity and permeability of the rock 
formations. Continuous mud logging 
is frequently used. Other wire line 
logging devices record radioactivity 
in the earth, physical, and tempera- 
ture characteristics in the drill hole. 

Drill stem testing is utilized to test 
possible producing formations. A 
drillstem test tool isolates the mud 
pressure from the producing zone, and 
permits fluid to flow from the forma- 
tion into the drillpipe. The produc- 
tion rate is estimated from the height 
to which the fluid rises in the drill 
pipe in a given time, or the kind and 
duration of the blow during the test, 
the known pressure in the zone be- 
fore, during and after the test, and 
how much oil and water are recovered 
from the drillpipe when the test is 


concluded. 

Eight hour tours, or shifts, are the 
norm today, in contrast to the twelve 
hour “towers” of cable tool days, job 
titles have changed since the "30s. 
Each crew has a driller and three or 
four roughnecks who serve as ffoor 
men, mechanics, and derrick men. 

Directional drilling has become 
extremely efficient and useful. It is 
used now to tap offriiore reservoir 
beds, salt dome reservoirs, and in the 
drOiing of several wells from the same 
platform offshore. 

Many new devices are being de- 
veloped and tested for drilling at sea. 
Offshore drUling rigs are mounted on 
fixed platforms, on various typ^ of 
moveable platforms, and on conven- 
tional hull-design ships. Mooring sys- 
tems provide stability during drilling. 
Powerful thrusters in the bow and 
stern rotate the ship to maintam tlie 
most favorable heading. Modem off- 
shore wells have been drilled in water 
depths of 1300 feet, in rough seas, 
extremely variable tides, and high 
winds. 

Drilling in the bitter cold of arctic 
regions poses yet different problems. 
Our development of oil well drilling 
techniques and devices, both on land 
and sea, still undergoes the process 
of improvement and change. END 
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Modern Hotary DHlling-^Stuith of Chicknsha—cohr photn by Paul E. Lrfebvre 
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Cherokee Village-^Tahtequah-^color photo by Paut E. Lefehvre 



International First Prize Winner. 

Winston's First Prize Award in- 
cludes an expenses-paid trip to Wash- 
ington to meet the President of the 
United States, and appearances on 
television, and $3CX) cash, and a $500 
scholarship to the college of his 
choice* Winston is 14-years-old, of 
Creek-Seminole heritage. His paint- 
ing is a western trading post scene 
in winter, with Indians gathered to 
observe Christmas. 

Almost concurrently, the ABC 
Corporation of Boston, Massachusetts, 
an independent talent search organi- 
zation which seeks out exceptional 
students through a nationwide pro- 
gram, was in the process of notifying 
two more Jones Academy students 
that their achievements in the field 
of scholarship had won for them 
awards. 

Richard Jackson received a full 
scholarship for a summer's study at 
Phillips Exeter Academy* 

Melvin Tubby received a full schol- 
arship for a summer's study at Dart- 
mouth College. 

The boys took accelerated courses 
in mathematica and English this 
summer. Richard, for his third field, 
selected history. Melvin selected an 
added course in accelerated reading. 
Their scholarships included air trans- 
portation to Phillips Exeter and Dart- 
mouth, room and board, books, tui- 
tion, and all incidentals. 

Both Melvin and Richard are out- 
standing athletes at Hartshorne High 
School It appears that Jones Acade- 
my and the Hartshorne Public 
Schools are providing a fine environ- 
ment and background for achieve- 
ment 


In 1891 the Choctaw p>eople es- 
tablished a school near Hartshorne, 
naming it Jones Academy for Wilson 
N. Jones, then principal chief of the 
Choctaws. Classes are no longer 
taught at Jones Academy; the Indian 
students living there attend the Harts- 
home Public Schools; the Academy 
provides the environment in which 
they live and study. 

Among the extra-curricular activi- 
ties provided at the Academy is art. 
The art instructor is Suzanne Heard. 
Last winter Miss Heard received an- 
nouncement of a world-wide art com- 
petition sponsored by the Christian 
Children's Fund. She submitted 
paintings of her students. 

Late one night last spring people 
began telephoning the Academy to 
inquire if the news broadcast they had 
just heard was correct. 

Early next morning, a long-distance 
telephone call confirmed that it was. 
The McAlester Daily News-Capital's 
Bill Ellis was present with camera, 
to photograph young Winston Postoak 
and Mi^ Heard as Winston received 
confirmation that his painting is the 
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LEARN = EARN 

Any young man who enrols in a 
vocational-technical school in Okla- 
homa should have fair warning: Watch 
out for those sneaky employers — 
they’ll try to put you to work! 

As soon as you finish school they’ll 
want to hustle you off to their work- 
shops, offices or laboratories. They 
will try to melt you down with kind- 
ness. Some may offer more money 
than even you think you’re worth. 
They may send beautiful female re- 
cruiters to beguile you. If you're a 
stubborn type, be prepared to be kid- 
naped. (Always carry a spare pair of 
socks.) 

The above picture of today’s sell- 
ers’ market in technical skills is only 
slightly overdrawn; the recruiters are 
not always beautiful. 

This much is true: Good jobs by 
the hundreds are going begging be- 
cause too few qualified people are 
available. And Oklahoma is trying 
to close the skill gap with a program 
of vo-tech training designed to fill 
the needs of the state’s present in- 
dustries and any others looking for 
a home. 

In the process, seven vo-tech high- 
schools have been opened within the 
past four years — and 10 more are on 
their way. 

Are these simply ‘‘trade-school” 
havens for dropouts and slow learners 
who can’t make college? Not at all. 
They’re modem, first-class education- 
al centers, giving young people a 
desirable alternative to help destroy 
the myth that everyone must go to 
college. 

BY PHILDESSAUER 
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They have entrance requirements 
and standards of their own; a goof- 
off can no more succeed in Drafting 
or Data Processing than in Survey 
of English Literature. In truth, ad- 
ministrators say vo-tech students en- 
joy what theyVe doing so well that 
the dropout rate is far below that of 
conventional schools. They know 
they’re prepping for payday — and 
Green Power. 

Five of the schools now operating — 
at Ardmore, Duncan, Enid, Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa — are run by the 
school boards in those cities. The 
other two, at Bartlesville and Fort 
Cobb, come under a concept that 
allows two or more school districts to 
band together and jointly finance a 
separate vo-tech district, with help 
from state and federal funds. 

As many as four counties — ^Pitts- 
burg, Latimer, LeFlore and Choctaw 
— have joined in a district with three 
separate campuses planned at Mc- 
Alester, Poteau and Hugo. Last year 
the people of McIntosh, Muskogee, 
Sequoyah and Wagoner counties 
voted $700,000 in bonds to build the 
Indian Capital Vocational Technical 
School at Muskogee. 

Similarly, Pottawatomie and parts 
of Seminole and Lincoln counties will 
share Shawnee’s Gordon Cooper 
School, named for the city’s most 
famous son — although there’ll be no 
course in Astronauting. (Too far 
out?) 

All the centers serve students from 
many area highschools — juniors and 
seniors who spend half their time 
each day in their regular schools and 
the rest at vo-tech. Thus they can 
keep their home-school ties and still 
develop career skills. 

The Tulsa Center, the state’s first 
in 1965, draws from 22 highschools. 
Ardmore has 16 participating schools 
— all but three in its area — and has 
attracted adult evening students from 
some 25 communities within a 70-inile 
radius. 

Adult courses, both day and night, 
are an added attraction for the cen- 
ters — as are post-highschool courses 
giving advanced training in technical 
skills at the junior college level. 

Adults and post-highschool students 
normally pay tuition, ranging from 
75 cents per hour of instruction to 
as much as $375 a year. The state 
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helps with the cost; its vo-tech budget 
has quadrupled in five years — and 
various federal programs also chip in. 
In the highschool courses the student 
pays nothing, not even bus fare. The 
contributing school districts foot half 
the bill and state and federal funds 
pay the rest. 

The typical vo-tech student is high- 
ly motivated; he yearns to learn — ^and 
earn. In contrast with many college- 
bound students still drifting or ex- 
perimenting, he’s more likely to have 
a specific career in mind — say, in 
computer work, refrigeration, practi- 
cal nursing or machine tooling. 

Such careers require some of the 
same preparation as college; math and 
physics are common requisites for 
technician-level jobs that become 
more and more demanding. 

Joe Lemley, principal of the Tulsa 
Center, says the aim of the entire pro- 
gram is simply ‘'to help people be- 
come what they can and want to 
become.’’ 

The students come in many vari- 
eties. Some can’t afford the high cost 
of college; however, there was one 
young man who had his college ex- 
penses prepaid but chose vo-tech to 
become a machinist. His father and 
grandfather were machinists, and he 
wasn’t about to break the family tra- 
dition. 

One school has enrolled a music 
teacher who has a college degree but 
finds his professional career unprom- 
ising. He’s taking up computer pro- 
gramming. And a favorite graduate 
of the Tulsa Center is a machine-tool 
student who moved on to a $600-a- 
month job that took him far beyond 
his pre-training days on the welfare 
rolls. 

Visitors at vo-tech schools are often 
surprised and impressed* After Earl 
Sneed, president of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, toured one of the 
centers last spring, he wrote in a 
newsletter to Chamber members: 

"I wish that everyone interested in 


education and in the development of 
Oklahoma could see this Vo-Tech 
Center . . , 

“I saw young and old learning auto 
repair, carpentry, electronics, draft- 
ing, air conditioning and welding. We 
visited with the ladies who were 
training to be licensed practical nurses 
and with those who were studying 
to be cosmetologists* 

“Knowing first hand the difficulty 
in securing personnel for computer 
work, I was pleased to observe the 
two data processing courses which 
are offered on a one-year basis for 
highschool seniors* 

“There is much more to be said 
about the Vo-Tech Center. But you 
need to see it to really understand 
its impact and meaning . * 

“Vocational-technical training” has 
a high-sounding formality but the 
real name of this game is employ- 
ment - — jobs for the nearly SO per cent 
of Oklahoma’s young people who 
don’t graduate from college — ^and a 
work force to make the state attrac- 
tive to industry.” 

No one has championed industrial 
development more than Gov. Dewey 
Bartlett, and he credits the vo-tech 
system with “playing a major role in 
landing new industry for the state.” 
It’s no accident that vocational edu- 
cation now has its own 13-man state 
board of control and a current state 
budget of more than $11 million* 

Vo-tech didn’t always enjoy that 
kind of support. It took some shaking 
up to bring it about, and the most 
vigorous shaker was Maj, Gen. Mel- 
vin McNickle, then commander of 
the Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area. In 1966 he started campaigning 
for training^ — on the simple fact that 
as the boss of the biggest payroll in 
Oklahoma he couldn’t find nearly 


enough skilled workers. 

He stated bluntly that too many 
trade schools were training people in 
traditional fields with little job de- 
mand, instead of bearing down on 
industrial electronics, basic mathe- 
matics, physics and hydraulics* 

Oklahoma, he said, was losing $25 
million a year in Air Force work 
alone because of a shortage of trained 
workers. 

Important people began to listen — 
and act. In 1967 two groups of Okla- 
homans went to South Carolina to 
soak up the facts about that state’s 
highly successful industrial training 
program. Among them were top legis- 
lative and business leaders as well as 
educators* They returned home and 
began to reshape the state’s vo-tech 
program — not in the image of South 
Carolina's, but adapting the best of 
what they had seen to fit the people 
and problems of Oklahoma. 

As one result of this effort, the 
State Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education, headed by Dr. 
Francis Tuttle, set up a Special 
Schools program of “tailor-made” 
training courses for industry* The 
Special Schools staff will train or 
retrain people for any kind of job, 
from A to Z — Armor Plating to Zith- 
er Repair, 

It has trained woodworkers, office 
personnel, needle workers, supervisors, 
foundry men and machine operators* 
When Dalton Precision Industry was 
looking for a site in Oklahoma, Spec- 
ial Schools developed a training plan 
and sent a consultant to study Dal- 
ton’s operations at Warsaw, Ind* 

Helping with the training program 
was John Hopper, who had been 
named to head the future Central 
Area Vo-Tech School at Drumright. 
Here was a school not yet built get- 



The Caddo- Kroiva VoTech Ce titer at Fort 
Cobh, iovah of all the photos with this 
article, provides training in a wide 
variety of tpocational skills, for 
high school, post -high school, 
and adult trainees. 
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ting involved in training workers for 
an industry not yet arrived! But Dal- 
ton workers began training last April 
and continued through the summer 
to get ready for the opening of the 
company’s foundry at Cushing. 

Special Schools training can be a 
vital factor even in the biggest in- 
dustrial projects. When Uniroyal, 
Inc., was looking for a site for its 
$75 million plant that eventually 
went to Ardmore, its officials freely 
stated they were impressed by the 
Vo-Tech Center there. 

Before deciding on a location, Uni- 
royal executives put an important 
question to Oklahoma vo-tech offi- 
cials. 

**They wanted to know, *What will 
you do for us in training our peo- 
pler^* recalls Dr. Tuttle. “We told 
them we would provide training for 
their beginning employees— training 
blueprinted according to their needs.” 

Uniroyal picked Ardmore and laid 
out specific employee needs, such as 
electricians, mechanics, key punch 
operators, clerks, nurses and account^ 
ants. As a sample of the training 
level, requirements for electricians in- 
cluded 24 categories of knowledge and 
skill, ranging through conduit erec- 
tion, machinery installation, DC and 
AC motor theory, pneumatics, blue- 
print reading and much more. 

Olen Joyner, Special Schools co- 
ordinator, and Jack Stone, director 
of the Ardmore Vo*Tech Center, 
visited a related company plant in 
Wisconsin, talking to executives, 
foremen and workers. Back home, 
they began setting up 
courses ex- 


pected to start this fall, to be com- 
pleted in time for the 1970 opening 
of the plant, which will hire some 
1300 persons. 

“This training program is an in- 
dustrial development tool — a very 
important one,” says Dr. Tuttle. “It's 
also a means of upgrading the skills 
of Oklahoma workers. If we can get 
them jobs through this training, some 
of them will continue on to qualify 
for better jobs. That’s how this pro- 
gram will pay for itself.” 

The vo-tech schools work similarly 
with local industries — who are their 
best friends and champions. A num- 
ber of companies have contributed 
training aids — everything from an 
airplane to refrigeration equipment. 
They furnish instructors from their 
own work force, and sometimes hire 
almost entire graduating classes. The 
schools have special counselors to 
“live with industry” and set up 
courses to meet immediate work- 
needs. 

The Tulsa Center, for instance, has 
given courses in sheet metal welding, 
food service supervision, machine tool 
operation, blueprint reading, electric- 
ity, pruning and spraying of plants, 
offset printing, riveting and super- 
market checking^ — all at the request 
of local business or labor organiza- 
tions. 

It seems clear the future will put 
more stress, rather than less, on 
occupational training. Some 
experts say 


changes are coming so fast that we 
can no longer expect a single skill 
to last a lifetime; a man may have to 
be retrained two or three times to fit 
new employment patterns. Oklahoma 
is getting geared up to meet this 
need, whether it be once in a gener- 
ation of men or of computers. 

Meanwhile, at Stillwater the state 
vo-tech headquarters is not only de- 
veloping new skilled employees but 
trying to recapture some older ones. 
One of its programs is called “Bring 
Back The Okies” — an effort to find 
all graduates of Oklahoma colleges 
and universities since 1940 who are 
out of the state but might come back 
if attractive jobs are available. 

Some 12,000 of these prospects 
have been found. Their names and 
skills are being computerized to match 
up with available jobs outside the 
range of current vo-tech training — 
another tool to offer industry. 

The “Bring Back” program must 
be working. It turned up one departed 
Okie who was just right for a job 
opening in the vo-tech program itself. 
Now he's working to help other 
Oklahomans get the training that will 
keep them at home— on the job. 
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The claim box blues is a sound you 
hear around the backstretch of race- 
tracks. It’s a low-down moaning sound 
when it’s sung by a racing stable that 
has lost one of its stars in a claiming 
race. It’s a happy canny sound when 
it’s crooned by the crew of a stable 
that’s pulled off a real claiming coup 
and they’re bedding down a winner. 
It’s a loud yodeling sound when an 
Oklahoma horse trainer comes back 
from a trip with a truckload of well- 
bred mares that, maybe, just didn’t 
want to run a whole mile that par- 
ticular day. 

Claiming races group horses of, 
presumably, equal value and equal 
ability. The Condition Book, pre- 
pared by the Racing Secretary, in- 
cludes age, sex, weight to be carried, 
etc. of each horse in the race. Once 
a horse is entered anyone who is 
running horses at that meet can drop 
in a claim, or buy the horse by de- 
ixjsiting a check. 

The claiming race helps keep some 
racing stables honest. It discourages 
an owner from entering a horse 
against horses of less stamina and 
speed. When an owner is short of 
cash, he might risk a horse, running 
it where it will have a surer chance 
of winning the purse. At times like 
this, the owner-trainer does some 
stall walking and worrying. A skilful 
raider of the claiming races knows 
every horse as if it were his own. 






He drove in from Oklahoma 
And a quarter horse aroma 
Drifted from his very being 
And. you sensed— not even seeing, 

Sprints and dashes were this stranger’s piece of pie. 

He unloaded two old skinners, 

You just knew they weren’t winners, 

One was bowed and one was gimpy. 

Why, he even called him “Limpy.” 

For his trip you couldn’t see the reason why. 

We all knew those second-raters 
Wouldn’t earn him meat ’n’ taters, 

And a bulge beneath his jacket 
Made us wonder ’bout his racket. 

Some said they thought he packed a forty-four. 

Well, he raced and “also ran’’ 

But nothing fazed this western man, 

We never saw him even look 
Into the track Condition Book, 

But the Racing Form he studied more ’n’ more. 

Not a man could call him “buddy,” 

All he did was squat 'n' study. 

Havin’ nothin’ goin’ for him 
But a smoke of ol’ Bull Durham. 

So we pegged him a “sure-nuff gamblin’ man.’’ 
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But he proved with satisfaction 
That he was a man of action 
When at last he did divulge 
The nature of that fearful “bulge," 

And showed he wasn't "just a ramblin' man." 

On the day he pulled his caper, 

Folding up his “racing paper” 

And moving like a man who must. 

His boot heels rasin’ rapid puffs of dust, 

He braced “The Secretary" in his den. 

That Racing Secretary cowered 
As the stranger o’er him towered. 

Someone’s time had come he knew! 

The Oklahoman reached and drew 

His checkbook, and his deadly ball-point pen. 

That Oklahoman, taking aim. 

Triggered claim right after claim, 

Causing hearts and hopes to falter. 

Catching in his hungry halter 

Sound horses, running where they couldn’t lose. 

When all the smoke had blowed away 
Horses had new homes that day. 

Nags, he’d no longer need. 

He loaded mares to race and breed. 

And rolling home, he crooned, “The Claim Box Blues.” 
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In the early winter of 1931, while 
I served on the Canadian Pacific 
Liner Empress of Russia, we had two 
interesting passengers; Will Rogers 
and Floyd Gibbons, enroute from 
Vancouver, B.C,, to Yokohama, Ja- 
pan. Will and ace correspondent 
Floyd Gibbons, the then equally well- 
known fast talking radio reporter 
whose trade mark was a black patch 
worn over his left eye, hoped to do 
something about the war between 
China and Japan. Referring to the 
war then hotting up, Will said they 
hoped "'to get the boys out of the 
trenches before Christmas/’ 

During the voyage he was contrib- 
uting a syndicated column to a num- 
ber of influential American newspap- 
ers. His daily article was radioed 
through each night. 

Will was a casually dressed man. 
He always had a rumpled look, as if 
he had slept in his clothes. One pass- 
enger laughingly asked him if he did. 

“Sure,” replied Will. “Why not?” 

The passenger walked away rather 
mystified. 

Will’s forelock hung over his right 
eye. His comment was, “I always 
brush my hair with my hands, It*s 
easier,” 

Just before arriving at Victoria on 
Vancouver Island we had unusually 
clear weather. We were able to see 
Mt, Baker and Mt. Ranier, both in 
Washington, 80 and 120 miles away 
respectively; a rare occurrence. I was 
on watch at the time and the pilot 
asked if I would go down and invite 
Will up on the navigating bridge to 
see them. This I did. Will didn’t seem 
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overly impressed. Also he couldn’t 
quite get my rendition of Ranier, 
which I pronounced the French way. 
Ray-nee-ay. 

He kept glancing down at the maga- 
zine he had been reading and said, 
“Who?” 

I repeated, “Raineeay.” 

He looked quizzically at me for a 
nioment then said, “Never heard of 
him. Does he know me?” 

I couldn’t reply to that. As I left 
he continued to read with a half grin 
on his face. 

We didn’t see much of him. He cer- 
tainly kept you guessing. One day as 
we were battering high seas and ship- 
ping heavy water he came up on the 
bridge for a look-see. The rough 
weather with its rolling swells and 
spray did not seem to bother him 
much but he said, “You can have it 
for me. I’d sooner ride a horse than 
the waves.” 

Throughout the voyage the old 
North Pacific was its usual cold, gray 
^If, with the ship pitching and roll- 
ing. The course from Victoria to 
Japan followed the Great Circle 
Track, which takes the ship well 
north, sighting the Aleutian Islands. 

Will had a good rest during the 
crossing. Being winter, this was the 
off season for passengers. We had few 
that voyage, and the smokeroom was 
very comfortable, with a cozy fire 
burning in the large fireplace. 

As we neared Japan we had one 
fine, sunny, cold day. We wanted a 
picture of him as a souvenir of the 
voyage and I, being the junior officer, 
was deputed to beard him in his den 


and ask him to pose. 

He was reading a magazine in the 
smokeroom, and his answer was a 
blunt, “No!” 

But as no one else had bothered 
him for a snap I was persistent. 

He gave me a hard glare, finishing 
with a big wink, and led me outside 
onto the boat deck. I managed to 
capture the famous Will Rogers’ 
smile, after which he headed back to 
the warmth of the smokeroom. 

Will was a master showman. He 
knew how to use his special talents 
to the full. This we were privileged 
to see and appreciate. 

One night he and Floyd Gibbons 
were to give talks in the lounge. All 
the passengers and the ship’s Cana- 
dian staff were invited. As we sat 
smoking and chatting, Floyd Gibbons 
entered the lounge, casually walked 
to the front and mounted the stage. 
He then cleared his throat and with- 
out ado commenced his talk. His voice 
did not carry well. There was no 
microphone or loud-speaker. The peo- 
ple toward the back of the lounge 
could not hear him above the buzz 
of conversation. Quite a number had 
not seen him arrive and were not even 
aware he was speaking. By the time 
he had gained everyone’s attention 
his interesting talk was half over. 

Then it was Will’s turn. The chat- 
ter of conversation had swelled again. 
Entering the back of the lounge. Will 
stopped abreast the back row and 
exchanged wisecracks with some of 
the people sitting there. As he worked 
his way to the front he did the same 
thing with each row. By the time he 


had arrived on stage he had the full 
attention of his audience. 

One of his stories concerned his 
recent visit to Moscow. It had been 
summer and many people were swim- 
ming in the Moscow River, or sun- 
bathing on its banks. 

“As I was walking along,” said 
Will, “I couldn’t stop my head from 
turning towards that river. I decided 
to buy a swim suit and join ’em. Do 
you know there wasn’t one single 
swim suit to be bought in Moscow. 
They don’t sell ’em!” 

He had visited Mussolini in Rome. 
Arriving at the Palace, Will was 
shown through many rooms, eventu- 
ally arriving at the large, magnifi- 
cently appointed office of Mussolini. 

In Will’s words, “When I was 
shown into Mussolini’s office, Mus- 
solini got up and we commenced to 
walk towards each other. After five 
minutes we met.” 

Mussolini would customarily ask 
his visitors if they had been to Italy 
before. If so, he would ask what 
changes they noticed, for he revelled 
in praise of his Fascist regime. 

Will, when asked, had replied, 
“Well, Mr. Mussolini, what amazes 
me is the number of bicycles every- 
where in your country.” 

Mussolini glared, and cut short the 
interview. 

It was an interesting talk which 
we all enjoyed. There was a good 
laugh in everything he said. We never 
heard how he and Floyd Gibbons got 
on during their visit to China; how- 
ever, the war still went on after they 
had departed. 
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It seems just a bit unusual when 
the work of a cartoonist, born in 
Holland, still a resident of that beau- 
tiful country, and having never trav- 
eled here, so aptly fits the Oklahoma 
scene. If it were not for some of their 
costumes, the characters of Cor Hoek- 
stra’s cartoons could indeed be Okies. 
Cork, as he signs his work, has had 
cartoons published in 16 European 
countries, plus Canada, USA, Africa, 
South America, Japan, Israel, and 
Australia. Maybe, around the world, 
we’re not so different after all. 
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When the buses reached the Hotel 
Metropol it was raining* 

There had been a jarring fender 
bumping in the five o'clock traffic on 
the way from the airport* Glennda 
Collins had chipped front teeth from 
the accident. Sponsor Glen Behymer 
had a split lip* Weariness from twelve 
hours of bus riding across Texas, and 
three hours of bumpy flying over 
Mexico's high meseta central, had left 
sagging morale. 

Among the sixty-one teenagers 
of the N. W. Classen Cryslur Choral 
there were rising doubts that the next 
seven days in Mexico would be idyllic. 
But after an hour occupied by show- 
ers, and dressing for dinner, the up- 
turn had begun. 

The Cry slurs walked, a block*long 
double file of pretty girls and hand- 
some boys, along the narrow, cleanly 
rain washed sidewalk of Articulo Uno- 
Dos-Tres to the restaurant El Tam* 
pica, 

El Tampico^ old-world Spanish, 
spacious and silent, was not expecting 
them. Among the almost empty tables, 
a stern faced waitress in white 


aproned black stood like a dueha. 
Nearby stood one lone, elderly waiter* 

A uniformed doorman opened the 
huge carved front door for the van- 
guard of young Oklahomans, and it 
was of interest to observe the awe, 
approaching consternation, of the 
restaurant personnel as the procession 
of Cryslurs continued to file, unend- 
ing, into the restaurant* 

El Tampico*s void of empty silence 
became even more hushed. Into this 
atmosphere of suspenseful excitement 
rushed El Tampico manager Senor 
Ortiz to survey his suddenly filled 
restaurant. Then the action became 
somewhat chaotic. No one on the 
restaurant staff spoke much English* 
No one among the Oklahomans spoke 
much Spanish. 

The resulting chaos was reserved 
and efficient though, as is possible 
only in Mexico. The short supply of 
menus was passed from table to table. 
The staff was augmented with bus- 
boys* Out came even the kitchen help 
— it was an all hands on deck opera- 
tion. Gradually orders were taken and 
food began to appear on the tables of 
the hungry teenagers* 


Joyfully welcomed food, cautiously 
tasted, then voraciously consumed. 
During this a trio of guitarist-singers 
appeared from somewhere* With dig- 
nity, they began to sing the beautiful 
canciones de Mexico, Their first song 
was greeted with a standing ovation 
from the Oklahoma youngsters. 

Comlda picante, miisica bella and 
youth Oklahoma make an effervescent 
mix. It is even more potent than 
tequila. As the cancionero^ went sing- 
ing from table to table, inspired by 
the youthful enthusiasm of their re- 
ception, international understanding 
was consummated* 

Someone asked Senor Ortiz if the 
Cryslurs could respond with a song? 

He replied expressively, “This is 
your house*'' 

The Cryslurs encircled the piano. 
Choral conductor John Platt lifted 
his hands and the gorgeous sound of 
blended youthful voices filled the 
vaulted Spanish restaumnie El Tam- 
pico. When they were silent El Tam- 
pico was restored to its original quiet 


Sponaor Leroy Hatfield in a hurry. 


Sponsor Buck McPhail secures the lane has at Xochimilco, 




dignity, though now with added emo- 
tioTial warmth, and the Cryslurs filed 
out. 

Shaking hands in departing with 
the cancioneros who had entertained 
them, like parishioners and ushers 
after Sunday evening service, the 
Cryslurs walked back to Hotel Met- 
ropol. They were tired but no longer 
hungry, happy in Mexico's courtly 
hospitality, and anticipating more. 
The evening was, as we say in Mexi- 
co triunfo entero! 

This splendid young Oklahoma se- 
lect choir literally took each of their 
audiences by storm. Saturday morn- 
ing was given to shopping in the 
brilliantly colorful markets. Saturday 
afternoon the Cryslurs walked to 
Mexico’s ancient National CathedraL 
There I knealt to photograph the 
youngsters grouped to sing before the 
Altar de Perdon. I remained kneeling, 
in reverence, and covered my eyes, 
for tears were near inevitable at the 
sheer magnificence of their Gloria^ 
sung as it was surely meant to be 
sung, before this holy altar raised 
centuries ago to the glory of God. 


On Sunday the Cryslurs boarded 
buses to University City, where ath- 
j letic Cryslur tenors and basses ran 
on the track of much televised Olym- 
pic Stadium, then back on the buses 
to Zochimiloo. An afternoon cruise 
I aboard flower covered canoas and 
lanchas on the canals of the floating 
j gardens lifted every romantic spirit. 

' While mariuchis played, boys bought 
’ orchid corsages for girls; cost in Okla- 
homa $10 to $20, in Mexico five pesos 
, (40c) each. 

' Sunday night at Pahcio Bellas 
Aries the Cryslurs saw and cheered 
I Mexico’s fantastic Ballet Folklorico. 
Afterward a walk along the Alameda 
permitted spirits to subside enough 
for sleep. Our schedule promised that 
tomorrow would be near overwhelm- 
ing. 

It began with a drive along Mexi- 
co's new toll road through the moun- 
tains to Puebla; volcanos Popocate- 
petl and Ixtaccihuatl were beautifully 
snow-capped in the high thin air. Our 
1 buses arrived two hours late at the 


American School in Puebla but this 
was not a critical matter, and the 
neatly uniformed student body of the 
Puebla school assembled in order for 
the performance. 

Back on the buses to ascend the 
heights above Puebla for a belated 
picnic beside Fortin de las Flores, 
where Mexico defeated the army of 
Napoleon on May 5, 1862, once more 
to ^rn their hard won independence, 
and established a revered national 
holiday, Cinco de Mayo. 

A mild flirtation developed here 
between Latin youths of Puebla at the 
park when we arrived, and Cryslur 
girls. Taken with las gringos de Okla- 
homa, the Puebla boys resolved to 
follow the girls to the next perform- 
ance in Tlaxcala. 

There was no time for flirtations 
in Tlaxcala. We were three hours late 
arriving in the capital of our Partner 
of the Alliance state. Our friends of 
Tlaxcala had prepared a second lunch 
for us at the fairgrounds. 

We returned to the fair arena where 
Clem McSpadden and the Oklahoma 


Singing before (he Altar de Perdon, Catedral Nacionaf Mexico City. 



cowboys had performed only a few 
months before. There were ahrazos, 
Qomida , and Coca-Cola, then a tour 
of the TIaxcala Constitutional, where 
artist-muralist Desiderio Xochitiotzin 
has just completed eight years of work 
depicting the long history of the Re- 
public of TIaxcala, from earliest i 
legendary times through the Spanish ‘ 
Conquest. 

Xochitiotzin greeted us in person, 
and the Cryslurs had the unique privi- 
lege of hearing one of the world’s 
greatest artists discuss and interpret 
his work for them. From the Consti- 
tutional then to the beautiful Basilica 
of Ocotlan. Here, in another exalted i 
religious shrine, the Cryslurs again , 
sang. 

The cathedrals of Mexico have a 
magnificent effect on sound. Their 
resonant, vaulted walls magnify the 
beauty of fine voices. In the 
Basilica of Oootlan, as in the Nation- 
al Cathedral, the splendid Cryslur 
voices become altogether ethereal. 
Perhaps, in such a setting, it is in- 
tended that we be permitted a glimpse 
of perfection. 


Thoughts of infinity, ultimate and 
flawless, become here as tangible as 
an open doorway; and something more 
needs be said of this choral group. 
They have attained a quality of self- 
discipline that is indeed rare. John 
Platt has brought them to profession- 
al stature. They sing sacred music, 
secular music, popular, or classic, 
with equal poise. Platt demands from 
them more than they believe they can 
achieve, and he gets it. 

No professional group appearing 
today excels them and, rather than 
asking that you believe, we suggest 
that you order one of their stereo 
recordings ($5.00, from the Cryslurs, 
3840 N. W. 25th, Oklahoma City, 
73107) and judge for yourself. 

There was not an empty seat nor 
standing room in Tlaxcala’s Theatro 
Xickotencatl the night the Cryslurs 
performed there. Tlaxcala’s altitude 
is as high as Mexico City, where 
numerous Olympic athletes fainted 
during the XIX Olympiad. Our 
youngsters were exhausted from five 


days of travel, excitement, and per- 
formances. 

One might think that in such cir- 
cumstances their singing would be 
bad. It was superlative. With both 
exhaustion and altitude taking their 
toll, it was apparent as the TIaxcala 
program began that some were near 

collapse. Some did faint. Several 

times Mrs. Shirley Platt, Dr. Bill 
Cleaver, nurse Charlene McKenzie, 

or another sponsor came from the 
wings to seize someone who was about 
to topple. But after a brief respite 
backstage each singer returned to the 
chorus. They would not give up, they 
did not quit, and they sang like 

angels! 

All this was obvious to the Tlax- 
calan audience. It was an audience 
from every level of Mexican life and 
culture. There had been no admission 
charge. Anyone, everyone, could come, 
and they did. The theatre was so 
jammed no more could enter. 

They admired these youngsters’ 
valor for continuing in spite of fatigue 
and exhaustion, and they loved their 
singing. The first, popular half of the 


On stage, TIaxcala. 


Students at Puebla. 



Twew 



program received a standing ovation. 
The second, sacred half of the pro- 
gram received a standing ovation and 
thirty minutes of shouted tributes 
from the audience. Then came a gold 
trophy, a gigantic gold trophy, pre- 
sented by Lie. Hector V^quez of 
Tlaxcala's Camera de Diputados^ This 
was followed with a speech of tribute 
by Secretary General Delgado, and 
a personal expression from Tlaxcala*s 
Governor Bonilla. 

The chorus was then bused to the 
Salon de Leones for a delicious seven 
course banquet, and entertained by a 
stage full of mariachis. Everybody 
sang, and nearly everybody danced. 
It was after 3r00 A,M. when we fin- 
ally returned to the Hotel Metropol 
in Mexico City, 

Tuesday was a much needed day 
of rest. On Wednesday the Cryslurs 
toured Chapultepec, and the Museo 
Anthropologico Nacional. Wednesday 
night they performed at the North 
American Cultural Institute. On 
Thursday they performed at the 
American High School in Mexico 
City. Thursday evening they toured 
the vast site of the Pyramides de 
Teotikaucan. 


Friday's schedule was the tightest 
of ail, with a performance at the Uni- 
versity of the Americas, followed by 
a rush trip to the airport to return 
to Oklahoma, 

America is a nation of worriers. We 
worry about our youth. The incredible 
shadows cast by a few are so intense 
that they obscure the equally incredi- 
ble accomplishments of others. The 
abyss into which some of our young 
people descend is fearfully deep — but 
the heights to which young people 
like the Cryslurs ascend are incredi- 
bly high. 

We worry about the impressions 
other nations have of us from the 
motion pictures and television pro- 
grams we export. Yet one group such 
as the Cryslur Choral can quickly 
offset the effectiveness of all the pru- 
rient movies and violent television 
episodes we export. Movies and tele- 
vision are only shadows on a screen. 
These young people are live and di- 
mensional; real evidence of all that 
is good in our country. The light that 
shines through them dispels in an 
instant every shadow it touches. 



El Teatro Xichotencatl, Tlaxcaia. 
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WARNING: KEEP A SHARP ■ LOOKOUT FOR INDIANS 

Moody's 67 Captures Co!f Series 

ir'iSiTcAPTMlEO^^^^ 


^"8 




Oklahoma Indians have been earn- 
ing more than their share of the head- 
lines lately. 

We made mention in our last issue 
of N. Scott Momaday, Kiowa, former- 
ly of Lawton, winner of the 196£l 
Pulitzer Prize with his novel House 
Made of Dawn^ 

HONORARY OKLAHOMAN 



ft<f tv# }ili- 

liri \£^ 
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The attractive Spanish above is from 
the wedding announcement of an at- 
tractive young lady whose picture ap- 
peared a few months ago on the cover 
of the Tulsa Sunday World magazine. 
Lovely Sefforita Gabriela Georgina 
visited the State Fair of Oklahoma 
last fall as a member of the delega- 
tion from Tlaxcala, Mexico. Okfu- 
homa Today adds its prayer for bless- 
ing to that of her wedding announce- 
ment; may she and Sr, Raul Angel 
have a life filled with every happi- 
ness. 


Now let*s make mention of Orville 
Cleve Moody, winner of the 1969 
U. S. Open Golf Championship and, 
most recently the 1969 World Series 
of Golf, Orville is a Choctaw, As a 
commonplace with Indian people, 
this quiet, soft-spoken man, without 
fanfare, surprised a lot of people. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORY 
TEACHING SEMINARS 

The Department of Education, co- 
operating to expand the creative 
teaching of Oldahoma History, will 
hold seminars in four state lodges 
and at Oral Roberts University on 
Saturday, Nov. 8. These free seminars 
are open to all interested Oklahoma 
teachers. Speakers as follows; at 
Quartz Mountain Lodge — Governor 
Dewey Bartlett^ at Roman Nose 
Lodge — D. Creech; at Arrowhead 
Lodge — ^Don Greve; at Oral Roberts 
Univemity— Dr. A, M. Gibson; at 
Lake Murray Lodge — ^Bill Burchardt; 
will discuss Oklahoma Heritage* The 
remarkable variety of our terrain, 
with its complete change from wood- 
lands and mountains along our east- 
ern border to high prairies, plains, 
and semi-arid southwestern desert 
areas along our western border; and 
the equally remarkable variety of 
ethnic threads woven into out heri- 
tage, have made Oklahoma’s history 
more colorful than fiction, a story 
that reads like an epic noveL Our 
chUdren should have the opportimity 
to encounter this, not as dry facts and 
dates shorn of life and breath, but as 
Jiving currents that have flowed to- 
gether against great resistances, 


A 

sometimes tormented, sometimes in- ' 
spired, always with human emotion, . i 
into the still -changing patteni that j 
is Oklahoma. 

, _ ■ ■ i 

SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Six young people, from all across 
the state, engaged themselves in scien- 
tific study this summer at the Okla- 
homa Medical Research Foundation. 

They were; Kenneth Cross, Crooked 
Oak High School; James Blalock, 
Putnam City H. S.; Darrel McCaslin, 

Enid H. S.; Linda Henson, Poteau 
H. S.; Charles Phillips, Muskogee 
Central H. S.; and Christy Ann Hor- 
ton, Tulsa Will Rogers H. S. These, 
winners of the scholarships named 
for the British discoverer of peni- 
cillin, are seniors in their respective 
high schools this year. The Frontiers 
of Science Foundation is hopeful 
their experiences at the Medical Re- 
search Center this summer will in- 
fluence them and others of their tal- 
ented classmates to choose careers in 
science. 


HACIENDA OKLAHOMA 
UNIVERSITY 

In the state of GoMma, Mexico, 
the University of Oklahoma has a 
hacienda which is available for group 
studies and conferences. Hacienda 
El Cohano is the property of Sr. and 
Sra. Carlos Septien of Colima, who 
have given O. U. a complimentary 
ten-year lease on the hacienda. The 
University furnished and staffed the 
hacienda, and it is available, at a 
reasonable charge for expenses, to 
groups of thirty-five or less. El 
Cohano has recently hosted an In- 
ternational Sanitary Science and Pub- 
lic Health Institute, a High School 
Spanish Clinic, an Intensive Spanish 

continued 
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The pla^a, Colima, Mexico; city near the University of Oklahoma's hacieiida El Cobano. 


for Adults Clinic, a Cross-Cultural 
Human Relations Conference, and an 
Episcopal Diocesan Conference. 

Other groups in agriculture, busi- 
ness, ornithology, art, and general 
education have conferences in vari- 
ous stages of planning. El Cobano, 
some six miles northeast of Colima's 
capital city, has a beautiful tropical, 
mountainous setting. Nearby are gar- 


The following item is reproduced 
from the July ^69 INDIAN REC- 
ORD: 

PROJECT JIM THORPE 

At the 1912 Olympics in Stockholm, 
Jim Thorpe f full-blooded Sac and Fox 
athlete, dominated the Games, shat- 
tering records right and left He be- 
came the only man to win both the 
pentathlon (five events) and decathn 
Ion ( ten events) in the same year and 
was acclaimed World's Greatest 
Athlete)' 

Shortly after the Olympics, how- 
ever, it was discovered that Thorpe 
had played semipro baseball from 
1908 to 1910. He was stripped of his 
amateur status and the trophies he 
won were taken away. They are now 


dens of avocados, oranges, and banana 
trees. Average year around temper- 
ature^ — 74\ 

If you are a member of any group 
which might successfully confer in 
such a setting you can obtain all in- 
formation regarding cost and avail- 
ability of El Cohano by directing 
your inquiry to; OU Hacienda, 1700 
Asp Avenue, Norman, Okla. 73069, 


on display in Lucerne^ Switzerland. 
Some historians have since claimed 
that Thorpe received only his ex- 
penses {baseball is not an Olympic 
sport). It is also alleged that no hear- 
ing was held to give Thorpe an op- 
portunity to defend the charges 
against him, Thorpe never pressed 
the issue. 

Af Carlisle, Pa., where he attended 
the famed Indian school, the local 
Jaycees have begun *^Project Jim 
Thorpe" to reinstate kis standing os 
an amateur, to replace his name in 
the Olympic records, and to regain 
his medals and trophies. 

The Carlisle Jaycees recently held 
a special day during which ht^reds 
of townspeople signed petitions ap- 


V pealing to the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
t *^that there may be restored to 
t him (Thorpe) and to his heirs and 
# his people and his country the right- 
■■ ful recognition which he singularly 
and valiantly achieved, that the honor 
and ghry of his achievements may 
reside in the land of which he was a 
true native." 

Miss Grace Thorpe of Phoenix, 
Ariz., youngest daughter of the fa- 
mous athlete, is assisting the Carlisle 
, Jaycees and has sent out a Nation- 
wide Appeal for support in the form 
of letters and donations from indi- 
viduals and organizations. A souvenir 
booklet, including old photographs of 
Carlisle Indian Days, is being sold for 
$2.00 by the Jaycees to help offset 
expenses. Inquiries may be sent to: 
Carlisle Jaycees, "'Project Jim 
Thorpe" , Box 126, Carlisle, Pa. 

mis. 

Oklahoma Today hopes that many 
Oklahomans will join with the Car- 
lisle Jaycees, in support of 'their ef- 
fort. It seems to us that the proper 
place for Jim Thorpe's trophies is the 
Carlisle Indian School, where he ac- 
complished athletic feats that stiU re- 
main tunequaled. 

It would seem to us especially fine 
if an Oklahoma Jaycee chapter would 
join with the Carlisle Jaycees as a 
“friend of the court,” to coordinate 
the support in Oklahoma, that we 
might do our utmost to assist in bring- 
ing this good thing to pass. 


JIW THORPE 
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LEGION NATIONAL 
COMMANDER 



MILTON PATfUCIS 


Skiatook banker J, Milton Patrick 
is the new National Commander of 
the American Legion, During the next 
year he will travel more than 200,000 
miles carrying oot the duties of his 
office. He will tour the facilities of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
in Europe, and visit the Vietnam war 
zone in Asia, Commander Patrick has 
a long record of service to America, 
to Oklahoma and to his community. 
He is serving his third y^r as a 
member of the National Finance 
Commission. Since his return from 
overseas service after World War II 
he has held many Post, District, and 
Department offices in Oklahoma. He 
has served his community as Jaycee 
president, city councilman, and nmyor. 
He is a life member of the Skiatook 
American Legion Post, 


NEW BOOKS 

POCAHONTAS by Grace Steele 
Woodward {University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, $6,95), Po<^hontas 
has so assumed the characteristics of 
American legend that it is probable 
many do not believe that she was a 
real, living person, Mrs, Woodward's 
fascinating book will leave no doubt 
that she was real. The twenty short 
years of life this Indian princess Lived 
held high adventure. She saved the 


lives, not only of Capt, John Smith, 
but of the entire Jamestown colony, 
Pocahontas became the wife of Brit- 
ish nobleman John Roife and traveled 
to England with him. She and her 
young son were presented in court. 
They became favorites of the British 
nobility, including King James. Two 
beautiful portrait were painted of 
her, one of them in court dress. Both 
portraits are reproduced in Mrs. 
Woodward's book, A statue of Poca- 
hontas stands in the courtyard of 
England's St. George's church, where 
she is buried. In the stained glass 
windows of the church are other 
mementos of her life* 

ANCIENT NORSE MESSAGES 
ON AMERICAN STONES by O, G, 
Landsverk (Norseman Press, 1480 
Millar Drive, Glendale. Calif,, $4,95). 
Our Oklahoma runestones, particular' 
ly the giant one in Runestone State 
Park at Heavener, attract ever widen- 
ing interest. Of all who have attacked 
the puzzle of translating these an- 
cient runes, we are most impressed 
by the deductions of this particular 
author. His scholarship is sound. He 
has had, in Alf Monge, the collab- 
oration of a thorough and experi- 
enced cryptanalyst, Dn Landsverk 
makes a convincing case. 

LAND THAT OUR FATHERS 
PLOWED edited by David B, Green- 
berg (University of Oklalioma Press, 
Norman, $7.95), Editor Greenberg 
has brought together a group of pun- 
gent and thought provoking essays 
about the settlement of North Ameri- 
ca. Among them is a viewpoint of 
our Cherokee Strip Run which we 
had not previously encountered, 
Greenberg's taste is, in fact, excel- 
lent, and his selections are likely to 
widen the horizons of any reader who 
encounters this book, 

TO EVERYTHING A SEASON 
by Joyce Hifler (Doubleday, New 
York, $3,95). Here is a book in which 
a little reading stimulates a lot of 
thinking. If all lady authors were as 
pretty as this book's author the 
world might be a more attractive 
place; if everyone had the philosophy 
and understanding portrayed in her 
writing it is a cinch the world would 
be a better place, 

STILLWATER: WHERE OKLA- 
HOMA BEGAN by Robert E, Cun- 


ningham (Colorgraphics, Oklahoma 
City, $7.95), Here is a splendid col- 
lection of early Oklahoma photos and 
a narrative of the Boomer movement. 
You may not agree with the some- 
what argumentative title unless you 
are a native of Stillwater. Some 
might feel that Oklahoma began with 
the Indian people who were here first; 
even the pre-history people about 
whom we know so little, or that 
Oklahoma had its r^l beginning 
about the same time the rest of the 
world did. You will find no better 
illustrated account of the late 1800s 
and turn -of “the -century Land Run 
times than in this new book, 

OUR VANISHING WILDER- 
NESS by Mary Louise 6c Shelly 
Grossman and John N, Hamlet 
(Madison Square Press, Grossett 6c 
Dunlap, New York, N.Y., $14,95), 
These authors are knowledgeable of 
wild life. Their oversized book is 
splendidly illustrated with color pho- 
tographs. If you like the outdoors, 
you'll find things in this book that 
you already know, and a good many 
that you didn’t know. And you are 
likely to wind up with your devotion 
to conservation greatly strengthened. 

FIFTY YEARS ON THE OWL- 
HOOT TRAIL by Harry E, Chris- 
man (The Swallow Press Inc,, Chi- 
cago, III, $8,50), Anyone who has 
lived in the Oklahoma Panhandle for 
awhile will find the names of familiar 
people in this one. Author Chrisman 
adapted his account from an original 
manuscript by Jim Herron, the first 
sheriff of No Man’s Land. Herron, 
though a lawman, had a bad habit 
of getting crossways with the law. 
He had a lot of good habits, too, and 
in pursuing them came in contact with 
many good people, among them the 
ranchers and farmers who came early 
to the Panhandle, devoting their en- 
ergy and ingenuity to the tasks of 
making it the prosperous area it is 
today. 

LONGHORN GOLD by Robert E, 
Trevathan (Avalon Books, New York^ 
$3.50). This yarn is told in the first 
person, and wa especially liked author 
Trevathan 's young narrator. Young 
Tom Colbert seems very real and 
lifelike. The setting against which 
the tale is told is well researched. If 

contimied 
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you are still young enough to enjoy 
a topnotch western adventure yam, 
we think you'll like this one, 

FORT SMITH: LITTLE GI- 
BRALTER ON THE ARKANSAS 
by Edwin C, Bearss and A. M. Gib- 
son (University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, $6*95), Fort Smith provided 
the gateway through which the south- 
western United States was settled. 
Fort Smith was the taking off place 
for Washington Irving's Tour of the 
Prairies, and for Captain Marcy’s 
gold seekers. The Butterfield Stage- 
coach Route entered Oklahoma at 
Fort Smith. Early Fort Smith knew 
the likes of Belle Starr, Cherokee 
Bill, Heck Thomas, and Judge Isaac 
Parker; a rich lode of characters and 
incidents for the historian. Histor- 
ians Gibson and Bearss have made 
the most of it, 

WAY OUT WEST: REMINIS- 
CENCES AND TALES collected and 
edited by H. G. Merriara (University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, $5,95), 
The writings of Frank B, Linderman 
seem to us a particular pleasure in 
this one* Linderman was a contem- 
porary of artist Charley Russell. It 
was his writer friend Frank that 
Charley advised to, “cinch your sad- 
dle on romance , , , he’s a highbeaded 
boss with plenty of blemishes, but 
keep him movin' and few can call 
the leg he limps on,” 

STEPSONS OF LIGHT by Eu- 
gene Manlove Rhodes (University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, $2,95), The 
western fiction of Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes contains no pornography, not 
even one lurid sex scene. Gene Rhodes 
did not believe that life is a tragedy, 
that every story should wallow in 
grim misery and have a sad ending. 
Yet here is a distinguished publisher 
re-printing one of Rhodes* novels* Re- 
markable^ isn't it? 

INDIAN HATER by Glenn R, 
Verna m (DoubJeday, New York, 
$4,95). Glenn Vemam knows old- 
time Indian lore. Furthermore, he 
knows that Indian people are not 
hateful, and were not, even at the 
time when such sayings as “the old 
good Indian is a dead Indian” were 
popular. His novel is written along 
the lines of his wholesome convic- 
tions, May his kind increase! 


HISTOIRE de L'OUEST AMEHI- 
CAIN by Jacques Degas (Nouvelles 
Editions Latines, 1, me Palatine, 
Paris, France). You have to be able 
to read French to read this one, but 
a good many Okhhoma Today read- 
ers read French. We continue to be 
amazed at European interest in Okla- 
homa and otlier parts of the Ameri- 
can West, When you who ate Okla- 
homans visit a non-English speaking 
nation you should make it a point to 
visit a few book stores* You'll be 
surprised at the number of times you 
encounter the name of your state, and 
the works of Oklahoma authors, in 
foreign language print. 
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ENTj AND ITS FUTURE, 

GEORGE NtGH, LT. GOV. ROBERT H. BREEDEN 

ctwtiuN DFRCcint 




t£.90 PCR YEAH JH V. A. I SSi«0 CL9«WHCft£| 73C: SlNQEf: EDPY. 
COPYRlSHt 1*£3 mr QK1,AK0MA today MAOAXINE. LlTHO tN OKI. AROMA. 
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